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DR. JOHN WILLIAM AIRD 


Dr. John W. Aird was born Sept. 26, 
1863 in Heber, Utah (Wasatch County). 
His parents were William and Elizabeth Mc- 
Lean Aird. They left Scotland March 18, 
1853, and arrived in America May 10, 1853. 
It was through their conversion to the Mor- 
mon Church, that they decided to leave the 
old country where they were born and 
raised, 

Later on, they felt that the Church had de- 
parted from its teachings as they had 
understood it in Scotland, and, as Dr. Aird 
expressed it, they couldn't bear to be hypo- 
crites, they couldn't accept or practice poly- 
gamy. 

Dr. Aird's father was a weaver of cloth 
by trade. He not only wove the cloth that 
made clothes for his family, but for many 
who lived in Heber at that time. The wool 
was furnished by John M. Murdoch, who 
cared for the community's sheep. As a 
child, Dr. Aird with his brothers and sis- 
ters hand-carded and spun the wool that 
made the yarn. 

He was one of six children who were: 
William Thompson, Elizabeth and Sterart 
(twins), Janet Brown; Henry McLean; John 
William; and Grace Mary. 

Dr. Aird spent his early schoolhood days 
in Heber. Then he later attended the Uni- 
versity of Deseret, now known as the Uni- 
versity of Utah. He taught school in Heber 
for five years. His greatest desire was to 
study medicine. His financial circumstances 
would not have enabled him to finance his 
medical education, had not friends loaned 
him the money. They were paid back with 
twelve percent interest. His brother, Henry, 
also helped him financially, and was teach- 
ing school in Heber at that time. 

He wrote an article under the heading of 
“The Most Unforgettable Character | Have 
Ever Met.” In it he pays the highest com- 


pliments to Dr. John R. Parks, who was his 
teacher at the university. 

He tells of how Dr. Parks inspired and 
stimulated him and contributes most of his 
success to him. He tells of how his teacher 
brought him out of the inferiority complex 
he had acquired during his earlier school 
days. They became life-long friends, and in 
his letters to other friends, passes on some 
of Dr. Park's philosophy such as having 
complete concentration in whatever one 
does; choosing for your life's work that 
which you think you are most adapted for, 
and that which you think will afford you 
the greatest satisfaction and pleasure, keep- 
ing the dollar sign well in the background. 
As he says “The dollar will take care of 
itself if you are happy in your work.” 

Dr. Aird and Emily McCauslin were mar- 
ried June 21, 1895. (She was originally 
from San Francisco, California). To them 
were born four children. William, Flora- 
belle, John and Robert. John and Robert 
also became eminent physicians. 

Dr. Aird practiced medicine and surgery 
for eight years in Heber. He was the only 
physician there for awhile; and there were 
times when he performed operations with 
the help of only one good practical nurse, 
and a friend who he had trained to give 
short anesthetics in emergency cases. He 
tells of drafting a neighbor to hold a coal- 
oil lamp for sufficient light in such cases. 

He had many friends in Wasatch County 
who had complete faith and trust in him. 
He claims it was a lot through their coopera- 
tion that he was so successful in his work 
there, 

There was the time of a bad diphtheria 
epidemic, and the Elisha Averett family 
were stricken. There were four of them in 
serious condition. Dr. Aird managed to 
obtain some anti-toxin from Denver, Colo., 
but found when it arrived there was only 
enough for two patients. He used good 
judgment when he divided it among the four. 
They all recovered very promptly. After 
that, as other exposed families were stricken, 
the doctor tells of how he kept the wires hot 
to both Denver and Omaha asking for the 
anti-toxin until the epidemic had subsided. 
He treated 93 cases in all, with only three 
deaths. He thought those three received it 
too late. A short time later Dr. Aird was 
asked by the State Medical Society to pre- 
sent a paper on the treatment of diphtheria 
with anti-toxin. It was not until’about two 
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years later that the use of anti-toxin became 
general in the treatment of that dreaded 
disease. 

He and his family moved to Provo, Utah, 
in 1901. He worked at the Provo General 
Hospital also known as the Aird Hospital 
and was chief surgeon for many years. He 
praises the other physicians, Dr. Robertson 
and Dr. Taylor and also the nurses whom 
he worked with most every day. He helped 
train many nurses. 

He was the appointed consulting surgeon 
at the State Mental Hospital for many years. 

His reputation as a physician and espe- 
cially as a surgeon among his fellow workers 
can be found in the books under the titles 
of: 

“The History of Utah Since Statehood” 

“Who's Who in American Medicine.” 

“Who's Who Among Physicians and Sur- 
geons.” 

“Who's Important in Medicine.” 

“The National Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography.” 

“The Biographical Encyclopaedia of the 
World.” 

Dr. Aird was not only considered a great 
physician and surgeon, but his many fine 
qualities as a man, endeared him to many 
dear and lasting friends among his associ- 
ates, many who were patients, as well as 
among his fellow workers. 

He lived in Provo over 40 years, and per- 
formed operations with a steady hand when 
he was well past 70 years of age. 

After he retired, he and his wife moved 
to Long Beach, California, where he spent 
the remainder of his life. He lived to be 
90. He died Oct. 15, 1953. 


HENRY McLEAN AIRD AND 
HIS WIFE VIOLET RYAN AIRD 


`a 


Henry McLean Aird. born Sept. 18. 1860. 
Married Jessie Quinn June 25, 1891. She 
died April 10, 1892 in childbirth. 
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Married Violet Ryan July 15, 1893. 

Henry died April 20, 1928. 

Mrs. Aird is alive and well. 

Henry’s parents were William and Eliza- 
beth McLean Aird, who emigrated to Utah 
from Scotland in 1854. In 1861 when Henry 
was one year old the family moved to Heber 
City, where he spent his childhood and 
youth. He attended the available schools 
in Heber and the University of Deseret in 
Salt Lake City, which later became the Uni- 
versity of Utah. He was graduated from 
this institution when he was 24 years of age. 

As was common in those days, the Aird 
family was poor in worldly goods and his 
education was obtained through sacrifice 
and hard work, as is evidenced by the fact 
that he traveled by foot many times to and 
from Salt Lake City, for the purpose of at- 
tending the university, wearing clothes tai- 
lored by his father from cloth which had 
been home-spun by his mother. Shoes for 
the family were also made by the father, who 
was a cobbler as well as a tailor. 

Beginning with the school term following 
Henry's graduation in 1884, he began his 
teaching career in the Sleepy Hollow school 
and the next 20 years of his life were de- 
voted to teaching in the schools of Heber 
City. 

In 1904, the Airds moved from Heber City 
to Provo Bench, where they acquired a fruit 
farm. However, Henry continued in his 
chosen profession of teaching until his re- 
tirement in 1919. In addition to his devo- 
tion to teaching, he loved to write verse, 
much of which were put to music. His out- 
standing achievement in this field was a 
song which he composed in 1906 entitled 
“Hail To Thee Utah.” For his creation 
of this song, he was awarded a prize of $500 
by a Salt Lake newspaper, as sponsor of a 
contest. 

Upon Henry's retirement from teaching 
in 1919, the family moved to Provo, Utah, 
and a few years later they moved to Lynn- 
wood, California, where they resided until 
Henry's death on April 20, 1928, His re- 
mains were returned to Heber City to find 
a final resting place. 

Violet Ryan Aird was born on July 5, 
1870, in Charleston, Wasatch County, Utah, 
to William M. and Floweretta Fraughton 
Ryan. She was educated in the Heber City 
schools and the Brigham Young Academy 
at Provo, which later became the Brigham 
Young University. Her teaching career be- 
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gan in the Buysville school when she was 
17 where she taught for one year. She then 
taught for two years in Charleston and one 
year in Center Creek. During these years 
of teaching, she was able to accumulate 
enough money to attend the Brigham Young 
Academy, where she completed her educa- 
tion. After graduation from the BYU she 
taught for one year in Heber City, where 
Henry was principal. 

During a period of several years immedi- 
ately following their move to Provo Bench 
in 1904, Violet continued to teach. This 
time in the schools of Provo Bench and 
Vineyard, where she served principally as 
a substitute teacher. This permitted her to 
spend a portion of her time at home ful- 
filling the obligations and demands common 
to the rearing of a family. 

Soon after Henry's death, Violet returned 
from California to make her home in Provo 
where she has since resided. 

Children: Irva Violet, Lyall Chloe, Wal- 
lace Linden, Virginia Floweretta, Walter 
Henry, Dorothy Jean. 


HYRUM DANIEL AND 
BERTHA KINSEY BATES 


Hyrum Daniel Bates, son of John Bates, 
Jr. and Lucina Angeline Keller, was born 


Sept. 5, 1870. He married Bertha Kinsey 
Sept. 15, 1890 at Evanston, Wyoming. She 
was born Oct. 31, 1870 in Burton Ontreret, 
England to George Kinsey and Eliza Bates. 
Eliza was John Bates Sr.’s oldest daughter. 
Hyrum died Dec. 21, 1940. Bertha died Oct. 
31, 1947. 

Bertha came with her parents to America 
when just a small child and they made their 
way across the plains under many hardships. 

Hyrum D. was a very active, honest, hard 
working boy. He herded cattle many long 
hours. He worked with his father cutting 
logs to build fences and to add more room 


to their home. After this was built, mud and 
straw, mixed together, had to be put into 
the places between logs to keep the cold out. 

Hyrum and Bertha lived at the ranch 
awhile, and John Jr. lived with them. Then 
they moved to Wanship, helping to clear 
land for farms and making a new road. In 
1893, they moved to Park City where Hy- 
rum worked in the Daly Judge mill and acted 
as a volunteer fireman. He played the ac- 
cordion and violin. 

Bertha was a capable housewife and moth- 
er and spent many hours caring for the sick. 

The children of Hyrum and Bertha were: 
Bertha Eliza, Daniel Hyrum, Lizzie Lucina, 
Walter G. J., Gertrude Emma, Silvia Bell, 
Annie Ardella, William Edward, Wallace 
Menrow, Lawrence Arthur and William 
Bates. 


JOHN BATES AND WIVES 
HANNAH DRAYCOTT, 
RACHEL ELIASON, 
MARGARET BROOKS, HADVIC 
CHARLOTLE AND SARAH 

EDWARDS ' 


John Bates was born Oct. 30, 1816 in Lin- 
ton, Derbyshire, England, a son of William 
and Mary Robinson. He married Hannah 
Draycott, who was born Feb, 10, 1816 at 
New Hall, Derbyshire, England. She died 
Dec. 26, 1863 and John died Feb. 25, 1887 
at Francis, Summit County. 

John and Hannah were married in Eng- 
land and they had three children before they 
came with his parents in 1860 and went to 
make their home in Silver Creek, Utah for 
a time. Then the family went to northern 
Utah, where they homesteaded a farm near 
Hyrum, Cache County. 

Five years later, John came back to Wa- 
satch County and cleared ground near the 
Provo River, which is now known as the 


